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ville, in his Fable of the Bees, which appeared in 1723, de-
veloped, not too solemnly, his doctrine of "private vices, public
benefits', in which he maintained that it is by our selfishness
that we promote the good of the community. Economists and
moralists appropriated this doctrine, while explaining that Man-
deville should not have spoken of cprivate vices9, since egoism
could only be accounted a vice by those who had failed to grasp
the true principles of psychology. Thus the doctrine of the
natural harmony of interests, not as an absolute truth without
exceptions, but as a broad general principle, came to be adopted
by all the advocates of laisser faire. We shall see, later, how
Ricardo unwittingly gave it its death-blow, and laid the founda-
tions for the opposite doctrine of the class war.
The ethic based upon the greatest happiness principle, which
came to be known as utilitarianism, was, when taken seriously,
somewhat opposed to orthodox moral teaching. It is true that
eminent divines, such as Bishop Butler, had adopted the prin-
ciple, and that, until it became the watchword of the Radicals,
no one found it objectionable. But any theory which judges the
morality of an act by its consequences can only by a fortunate
accident agree with the conventional view according to which
certain classes of acts are sinful without regard to their effects.
No doubt the precept cThou shalt not steal' is, in general, very
sound, but it is easy to imagine circumstances in which a theft
might further the general happiness. In a utilitarian system, all
moral rules of the ordinary kind are liable to exceptions. Ben-
tham was a free-thinker, and so were his leading disciples; it was
therefore natural to accuse them of immoral teaching. There was,
in fact, much less of such accusation than might have been
expected, partly because the leaders of the school were cautious
in propounding their doctrines, and partly because their private
lives were singularly blameless. Although their teaching was
fundamentally subversive, they continued to be regarded as on
the whole respectable.
Benthara did not distinguish between pleasure and happiness,
and resolutely refused to assign a qualitative superiority to what
are called liigher* pleasures. As he put it, 'quantity of pleasure
being equal, pushpin is as good as poetry*. None the less, his
doctrine was, in practice, almost ascetic. He held that self-appro-
bation is the greatest of pleasures. Since men tend to value
present pleasures more than pleasures in the future, the wise
man will exercise prudence and self-restraint. On the whole, he